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This philosophy is of course that, largely inspired
by Burke, which I have already described. Certain
aspects, however, come out in The English
Constitution with peculiar prominence, and are
worthy of some elaboration at this time. I have
already spoken in the chapter on religion of
Bagehot's tendency to discount the importance of
the lower classes. His political views are
not different, and closely parallel those of Burke,
whose distrust of the political capacities of the
common people is famous: " No legislator, at any
period of the world, has willingly placed the seat
of active power in the hands of the multitude:
because there it admits of no control, no regulation,
no steady direction whatsoever."7 And again:
" Indeed, arbitrary power is so much to the
depraved taste of the vulgar . . . that almost all
the dissensions which lacerate the commonwealth,
are not concerning the manner in which it is to be
exercised, but concerning the hands in which it is
to be placed."7 Bagehot's view is as realistic, and
his language often nearly as violent. He feared
nothing more than the extension of the franchise.
In " The History of the Unreformed Parliament"
he writes:
The lesson of the whole history indubitably is, that
it is in vain to lower the level of political representation
beneath the level of political capacity; that below that
level you may easily give nominal power, but cannot
possibly give real power; that at best you give a vague
voice to an unreasoning instinct, that in general you
only give the corruptible an opportunity to become
corrupt.8
Again, writing several years after the Reform Act